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ADDRESS 



When asked to talk to the members of the "Mercantile 
Library Association " I have answered, there is nothing I could 
say that would interest them ; I thought I was right. But it was 
replied to me: "You were*long in public life, and you were a 
member of the Senate of the United States at a period deeply 
interesting, because of the men and measures of the time, and 
you must be cognizant of much that persons will wish to hear ; 
and when this was said I consented to talk here to you, gentle- 
men, and to make my present theme : 

"Some of the Men and Measures of the War and 
Reconstruction Period." 

That I should not lose myself, and perhaps disappoint you, 
I have written what I would say : 

Our talk, to-night, then, will be of the period when the dis- 
cussion of the subject of human slavery in our country cul- 
minated in rebellion to the ciyil authority of the nation, and 
when the armed power of the republic was employed to enforce 
obedience ; and of some of the men who bore prominent part 
in the great conflict. 

When dealing with this subject now, it is difficult to avoid 
speaking of the living, though the list of the mighty dead is 
long enough to furnish, with interesting facts, the most extended 
dissertations upon the great subject. 

Already there have been marshaled on the road, which mor- 
tals say point to eternity, numbers of the great actors, and who 
have left their example to coming generations of men. 



Of those who were in the Senate, during the war period, and 
who are not with us now, were Collamer, Sumner, Howard, 
Wilson, Wade, Hale, Reverdy Johnson, Fessenden, the two 
Lanes, Foster, Harris, Chandler, Grimes, Foote, and many 
others. But a few years have passed, and yet this list embraces 
men without whom the Union cause would have been in. 
jeopardy ; nor can we see the men who would have filled their 
places. 

Among the most prominent of the dead, and who came into 
the foreground as actors, but who were not Senators, are 
Lincoln, Stanton, Chase, Andrew Johnson, and Thaddeus 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania. But who will judge the men of the 
great period justly, will find so many deserving the highest 
meed of praise, that they will halt before giving special place 
in the column to any. 

Men vary so widely in their powers and adaptabilities, are 
made and constituted so differently, that to estimate them fairly, 
is a most difficult task. 

Now that the nation is intact, the great work of the extirpa- 
tion of slavery done, free suffrage established, and all are equal 
before the law, it seems strange there could have been such 
partizan blindness, such moral dumbness, and such outright 
deviltry, as made it the greatest contest of any age to establish so 
much righteousness. One would think that all would favor the 
blessed change from slavery to freedom ; from rebellion and 
anarchy to order, law, and national unity ! We need not 
wonder, however, for the millennium has but partially come. 

A " talk " here will not suffice to enter the discussion of the 
antecedents of the rebellion. We can only say : that, prior to 
the wicked act of firing on the flag of the nation as it floated 
over the fortress of Sumpter, there were millions of slaves in 
what we were wont to call a free republic ! That men and 
women were bought and sold as merchandise ; were worked, by 
force, the victims of fraud and vice ; subjected to the will of 
others ; and, in all things, the chattels of their owners. The 
fathers and mothers did not own their children ; and the Supreme 
Court of the United States had decided that a black man was 



not a citizen, within the meaning of the law; nor had any rights 
which white men were bound to respect. 

So much for the status of the blacks before the war ! This, 
however, was only one division of the horrors of slavery in the 
republic. The discussion of the subject had been prohibited in 
many of the States by law, and in all by a public opinion the 
logical, but venal result and offspring of the accursed system. 

The habits of domination acquired in the Slave States, and 
existing for generations, destroyed the underlying principle of 
a republic — the equality of men. 

Thus, in States where slavery was prohibited by constitu- 
tional provision, no toleration of opinion was allowed by former 
residents of Slave States, as, for instance, in California. 

There, with the adoption of the constitution of the State, 
slavery was inhibited, but a legislature was soon chosen, which, 
under pretence of allowing one year in which the owners of 
slaves, taken there for the purposes of labor and profit, might 
remove them, established slavery in the teeth of the funda- 
mental law, and year after year this time was extended, until it 
was really a slave state. 

It was in opposition to the passage of this iniquitous statute 
that Broderick, of whom you have heard, who was a member, 
first secured the hatred of the pro-slavery secession party of 
California. 

The former residents of slave states might, and did, boast the 
superiority of slavery, but if any man could be found who had 
temerity enough to believe it was a bad system, and his opinions 
became known, he was proscribed, clubbed, or shot, according 
to the pleasure of the ruffians who dominated public opinion 
there. This was another division of the horrors of slavery. 

You will remember that we came so near to continuous domi- 
nation by this giant evil that the leaders on the Union side, 
(with some exceptions) just before the war, proposed an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which 
should forever hinder the abolishment of the institution of 
slavery. The South would, however, accept nothing ; they 
were bent on the establishment of empire, by the destruction of 
the republic. 



We are told "that man proposes, but that God disposes." 

This is but the expression of faith in the logic of right, and 
disbelief in wrong. Man, who proposes, is taken as the finite 
being, who, not seeing all, is incapable of true moral logic ; and 
God, who disposes, is conceded to be infinite, knowing and 
seeing all. Well, I believe in that. 

The destruction of the rebel forces in the field, a diflScult and 
mighty task as it proved to be, for they gathered in powerful 
array, on fields chosen by themselves, were composed of brave 
and desperate men, who had put their all into contest, and 
who, as they were prone to say, were not to be subjugated, was 
not the only work before the people in the mighty issue. 

There were the compromises, which had been made piece- 
meal, and for peace, with this gorgon for three-quarters of a 
century; laws defending and compacting slavery against the 
aggressions of freedom, and for its extension. 

The statutes were black with "black laws/' and all of those 
had to be extirpated, during and after the death of the Dragon. 
It was not the oflSce of the soldier to do this work ; not only 
must it be done by men skilled in civil life, but the ranks of the 
army, as often as depleted by the cruel exigencies of the war, 
must be made up ; and this too, as well as providing the ways 
and means, in such a manner as not to destroy the existing 
industries of the country, was also the work of the statesman. 

We are often told that the race of statesmen is past in this 
country, and are pointed to the time in our own history when 
there were giants I 

Webster, Clay, Calhoun, and others, are given as unapproach- 
able specimens now. They were doubtless great in their day, 
and are especially so when distance lends enchantment to the 
view. That they handled the questions of their time well need 
not be doubted ; but that they also helped to confuse the public 
mind, and to compromise right, need be doubted neither ! 

It is enough to say that the statesmen who handled the civil 
questions of the period of the rebellion were equal to the per- 
formance of good work ; I will not say the best work. It is 
not well to claim the best work for any generation of men ; nor 



is it well to defame your contemporaries by comparisons in 
which romance forms the largest part. 

I have already. named men who were, or are, the equals of 
any who have served the republic since the time of the Fathers ; 
many of whom, in all the attributes that make men distin- 
guished and great, have not been excelled in any age, nor by 
the leaders of any people. 

We live in a peculiarly practical age. Learning, including 
air branches of knowledge, is more generally diffused than 
ever, and the average standard is higher than before. There 
were times when what was known was within cloisters, but that 
time is past. It is not long since distinction was more easily 
perceived, being more distinct It is no longer a distinction to 
be distinguished, so to state it. 

The men to whom I have called your attention were full of 
high purpose to lift the lowly, to brush away the sand founda- 
tions wherever laid, and build the nation on justice and right- 
eousness thereafter. This they did. 

They did not, as a matter of course, always agree upon 
measures. There were among them what w^ere known as 
"radicals," who were in favor of making clean work then, it 
being in hand ; and conservatives, who proposed going slower, 
and only doing what they felt sure was a gain over the past. 
Between those divisions of opinion, great issues often hung in 
the balance, and, in a Senate conference, the incorporation of 
free suffrage, as a condition precedent to the re-admission of the 
rebel States, was voted by only one majority. 

The inner history of those conflicts is deeply interesting, and 
will go to prove the earnestness and courage brought into the 
great work. Nor is it necessary to run a parallel between the 
statesmen and soldiers of the period of the rebellion. Though 
many held high command in our armies, who never should have 
worn a star, there were those, and their work proved it, who 
made imperishable names for themselves, and reflected the 
highest honor upon the nation. 

I speak not of Grant as a statesman and politician, but I speak 
of Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, and hosts of others, alive and 
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dead, as soldiers, — the language of my heart's highest admira- 
tion I I speak love and praise for the heroes who filled the 
ranks of our armies, and who are yet among us ; and I drop 
with you the silent tear for those who fell in the cause of Union 
and Liberty, One and Indivisible I 

No mixing of the blue and gray for me. No hate for those 
who fell, or those who live, to represent a bad cause. But no 
distribution of my poor approbation, nor division of it, ^mong 
those who did all they could to leave us without a country. 
To the boys who wore the blue, all the joys and sorrows of 
which I am capable. 

But while we pay our tribute to the warriors of the great 
conflict, the statesmen of the period must not be forgotten, nor 
their work ignored. It is true that the labor was rendered 
possible, by the absence of Senators and members of Congress, 
from the States in rebellion. 

There were that number less to maintain the old, and to 
oppose the new, order of things. But partizanship had not 
totally abated in the North, nor had the cowardice of so-called 
Union men departed. 

There were still those who opposed the war for the Union, 
and who said you could not whip men into it, — but we did. 
They were not for the war, but were, they said, not with the 
South. The excuses and pretences of their opposition were 
such as mean men employ, — namely, all they can invent. 
Sometimes, meanness lies in streaks of character so deep that 
the victims cannot help it, but then again you find meanness 
ingenious, and as fertile of expedients as if it had root in a real 
orthodox devil, and one feels like pounding it. Now, there were 
just such fellows in the North during the rebellion. 

They met in conventions and voted that you could not enforce 
union — that the war was a failure, and they were for peace. 
They met at the corner groceries, and talked discouragingly to 
their neighbors, and treasonably to each other. They opposed 
the " draft," or indeed any other means of securing men for the 
Union Army. They were opposed to the Nigger war (with two 
g*s), to the employment of "Niggers" as soldiers, and thus they 
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opposed, by every mean expedient, the best cause for which 
men have ever stood upon earth. 

Some of those, strange as it may now appear, found* their 
way into both Houses of Congress, and there they were for the 
Constitution, but " agin' its enforcement," as has been said of 
the "Maine law." Now and then there were those in the House 
and Senate, men elected as Republicans, but who were of the 
hybrid variety, without courage nor conscience enough to see 
a right, nor to execute it. One of these, a man of national 
prominence, being a member of the House of Representatives, 
and always dividing himself on^oth sides of all questions, but 
for none, was touched off one day by Thaddeus Stevens : 

"The gentleman from New York has more privileges here 
than belongs to him. He has an advantage over all of us, in 
being able to pair off with himself upon every question." 

They are great stumbling-blocks, and there should be some 
mode of specially dealing with them. Perhaps the best way 
would be to carefully exclude them from public life, but this 
would involve the maxim of " catching your hare before cooking 
him," and they are very cute. They are usually for every 
reform, but one which applies at home ; they are among the 
persons confessing their neighbors' sins, with peculiar emphasis, 
not their own. 

Congress had all these varieties, and the measures of finance, 
taxes, organization of armies, repeal of what I have called 
"black laws," constitutional amendments, re-construction, etc., 
all had to be carried over the heads of those covert opponents. 

I have in my mind now a New England Republican Senator, 
talking two mortal hours in 1864, — against repealing a fugitive 
slave law, three years after slavery had engaged, by force of 
arms, in destroying the Union. In the Senate, then, a majority 
was found to vote down the proposition to repeal fugitive slave 
laws. Think of legally catching slaves for the South in 1864 1 

I remember a Republican Senator, a most able and astute 

man, who devoted his whole time to opposition to every measure 

of the Union side. Were greenbacks to be issued, he saw in 

them only French assignats, to be repudiated as certain as 
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issued, and to bring disaster to all industries. Nothing that was 
proposed would do. It was the impossible he was always for^ 
and I cannot tell you the months of valuable time that man 
cost the country. 

Laws are passed by slow processes, according to parlia- 
mentary rules, no cloture, as the English now call it, was re- 
sorted to during all this time. The fullest discussion was 
allowed, by the friends of the Union, during the war. The 
patience, the labor, and the continuous toil given to the public 
service, by the majority in Congress, never had equal. 

We often hear now of the errors of reconstruction, growing 
less however, as the South follow;? industry, and ceases the 
murder of their fellow-men, but the great record speaks for 
itself. There it stands ! With its freedom to the slave, and to 
both races — white and black. With its civil rights and suf- 
frage, which if not fully enjoyed now will be in time, and 
without which freedom would be a cruelty to the black man. 

With the end of domination over their fellow-citizens by the 
owners of slaves, nursed in the habit of control, and applying 
it by force with the aid of the uneducated masses of their 
people. 

With the going out and end of Virginian, South Carolinian, 
Mi!$sissippian, etc., and the coming in of American citizenship 
of the freest of republics. These are some of the resultant 
facts of the great contest in which American statesmen of our 
period bore an imperishable part and have won lasting renown ! 

If the pen be mightier than the sword, what shall in com- 
parison be said of those who, with earnest brain, tact, judgment, 
and midnight oil, brought order out of chaos, wrought treason 
into loyalty? When shall the debt be paid, this nation owes to 
Lincoln? The honest, kindly, patient, true President, whose 
life was given, and whose life was taken, in and pending the 
consummation of the great end? What shall be said of Chase, 
who built the means of carrying on the War on the credit of the 
whole people, and whose courage never faltered? 

Who are there, without the stain of treason upon them, to 
deny to Stanton the intrepid virtue born of instincts which 
hated treason and theft? 
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Who can trace the lines wrought into statutes, and which have 
stood the test of the courts, and of time, by the subtle brains of 
the statesmen of the war and reconstruction period, without 
admiration for those who did the great work? It would be 
invidious to call names where so many played a noble part. 
The work was done amid all the surroundings of the bitterest 
opposition, but it went on with steady tread to the consummation. 

Andrew Johnson, the misfortunate emanation of the Baltimore 
Convention, came into power. Up to that time there was reason 
to believe he would be true to his great public trust, and to the 
national cause in its highest import. It is true that the promise 
was broken, and that he was no sooner installed in office than a 
lurking ambition for another term broke forth in him, and utterly 
wasted one of the noblest opportunities ever offered to a public 
man for doing good. 

After taking the oath of office he took up his quarters in a 
room in the Treasury building, and for a month held levees 
there. He had a thirst for public speaking felt by few men 
even in our day of talk. 

It was this insatiable and foolish passion which made him the 
victim of the scene during the inauguration, when, before the 
assembled representatives of other nations, both Houses of 
Congress, the members of the Supreme Court, and the public, 
he intended to surprise all by his eloquence, as well as to illus- 
trate in his person, the wonderful institutions under which we 
lived, and how their genius could resolve a plebian into a Presi- 
dent of the Great Republic. 

Predetermined on a great effort, "the greatest of his life," he 
took, in the Vice-President's room before entering the Senate 
chamber, just " a little too much," and instead of eloquence, and 
the promised acclamations, we had first : the evident purpose, 
and then mysterious mumblings, until Forney, as master of 
ceremonies at the desk, by dexterous manipulation pressed on 
the administering of the oath, and there was closed the most 
humiliating scene in our history. 

To his quarters in the Treasury building flocked all the 
armies of office seekers, in the shape of associations, firing off 
addresses, to which he made grandiloquent responses. 
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This went on for about a month, during which time was 
golden if ever, but no business could be done. It was a series 
of orations to Buncombe and the worst possible premonition of 
the future. Out of it all came the new President, with the plan 
of making a great party to be composed of the rebel south just 
returned from bloody fields, overpowered by the Union hosts. 
The Democratic party of the North, which had abandoned their 
country in its greatest need, and such Republicans as through 
an insufficiency of the spinal marrow, or the love of office, or 
both, would follow the new departure. Those three elements 
were regarded as furnishing sufficient following the lead of 
Andrew Johnson into the White House, for a second term ; and 
to that end they must reconstruct the rebel states at once, and 
give them immediate readmission into the Union. This plan, 
violative of every rule of good faith by Johnson, of public 
security, of the great results of the War, was laid by leading 
rebels and Republicans of prominence, some of whom had 
national reputations, but who now turned their backs upon their 
whole past lives, and "bent the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
that thrift might follow fawning." 

Mr. Seward, whose life up to this time had been an honor to 
human nature, who had maintained the doctrine of the "irre- 
pressible conflict," gave himself to this conspiracy against the 
people, and carried with him other men less noted than he was, 
and whose tergiversations perhaps surprised no one. The plan 
for immediate action was to rally the country on the urgent need 
of reconstruction. They thought the business men would be 
with them, and, that the war being over, visions of continued 
fortune would blind enough of them to the real situation. Care- 
fully going over the whole ground they would have to travel, 
the Senate became to them the debatable one, and, by dexterous 
management, the President here secured the co-operation of 
nine Republican Senators, enough to hinder the passage of any 
bill over his veto. 

Feeling now secure, the Executive proclamations of pardon 
were issued, and others, inviting the people of the rebel states 
to elect delegates to State Conventions, form Constitutions, 
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subject only to the conditions he imposed, elect and organize 
Legislatures, choose Senators and members of the House of 
Representatives, and demand admission to seats in the National 
Congress. 

This was, indeed, a new departure for Andrew Johnson, who 
had, but within a short time, declared : that rebellion must be 
made odious, traitors punished, and that treason must be treated 
as a crime. He too had told the negroes of Tennessee that 
he would be their " Moses," and lead them into the promised 
land. Ah ! he little thought, when he made those speeches, for 
mere effect, how little he weighed in the moral balance, espe- 
cially when personal ambition should seize upon him, when that 
fatal disease of American statesmen, "the Presidency on the 
brain," should make him its victim. 

His bark now, however, was launched upon a more troubled 
sea than he had dreamed of, and he had shipped a crew out of 
the most incongruous political gangs that had ever infested the 
Republic. 

First : The rebels were of course ready to resume their former 
control. They needed a leader to take them out of and through 
the Red Sea of rebellion, and in Andrew Johnson they found 
one who gave commandments more to their liking than those 
given to Israel. Then there were the politically bankrupt 
Democracy of the North, who had nothing to lose, and who 
had become the merest political wreckers. And last, in this 
savory category, those Republicans who stood ready to dispense 
the patronage of the President, and over whom stood, as a sort 
of directory, three noted Senators, noted for their abandonment 
of principle, and of the millions of men, women, and children, 
as yet neither slave nor free. 

It was on the first issue made by the Executive with Congress, 
in the veto of a bill, that he was supreme. This made him and 
his followers insolent, and Congress was threatened with disper- 
sion, by force. His messages to both Houses were offensive : 
he made stump speeches to rebel mobs, in the streets of the 
Capital, denunciatory of the National Legislature, and members 
of his Cabinet followed his bad example. Secret military 
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organization went on in the neighboring states of Virginia and 
Maryland. 

In this condition of affairs, now serious and threatening, some 
of the Senators, who had been seduced by Johnson, returned to 
their former allegiance. The veto no longer had the charm of 
power. Laws were enacted without the signature of the Presi- 
dent, countersigned reluctantly by Mr. Seward, the Secretary of 
State ; the public rights were protected, and the pressure of the 
straight jacket was put upon the recalcitrant patriot of the 
White House, restraining executive madness. 

The Tenure of Office Act became a law, by which the " advice 
and consent of the Senate " was made necessary to removal from 
office. The Senators and Congressmen chosen in the South, 
under the Executive scheme, were refused seats, and. the power 
of the representative bodies of the people was made felt. The 
disorder resulting in the South, from the ill-advised course of 
the President, was of the most alarming character. 

The poor negroes were, in some way, held responsible for the 
failure of the Johnson conspiracy, and Ku Klux, midnight 
murders, and cruel outrages, so well and truthfully described in 
the " Fool's Errand," were the immediate and continued conse- 
quences. To offset this, and to restrain it, military repression 
became necessary, and this, of which there was such bitter 
complaint at a later day, was superinduced by their own 
cruelties. 

The poet says : 

** No rogue e'er felt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the law." 

Pending those difficulties, and having good personal relations 
with the President, I spent with him, by appointment, more than 
two hours, one Sunday, free from interruption, during which 
the relations of Congress and the President were talked over. 
In that conversation he said, in substance : 

"We differ about this question of slavery. I have no con- 
fidence in its abolition, nor in the citizenship of negroes. I 
never was opposed to slavery -per sc. The only objectionable 
aspect of it to me has been, that it was a monopoly ; and I was 
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against it as a monopoly. You cannot make anything out of 
negroes, and all attempts of the kind will fail. You don't 
believe in this. You are opposed to slavery on principle. I 
am not." 

This was a candid statement by Mr. Johnson, and it embraced 
the real diflerence in issue between him and Congress. "With 
the addition of his personal ambition thrown in, aiid now his 
combativeness fully aroused. He doubtless felt that, when he 
was made a candidate for Vice-President, by the Baltimore Con- 
vention, the preservation of the Union, w'ith slavery, was as far 
as the Republican party had gone. And in this he was right. 
Subsequent events, the War made by the South to build slavery 
stronger, and the sanguine bloody years succeeding, brought 
the party who nominated Johnson to see that peace, with 
slavery, was impossible; but Johnson was an inherent bourbon, 
who, under no circumstances, mixed morals with his politics, and 
though in frantic moments he had glimpses of being the Moses 
of the negroes, no lasting impressions favorable to their liberty 
ever found lodgment in his brain. 

I told him, for this was before reconstruction by Congress, 
that he had been elected by the loyal men of the Union, 
and, speaking of the Senate, but not for it, they felt that the 
Executive power should be used for such a plan of reconstruc- 
tion as should not leave the issues to be fought over again. 
That I knew a large majority of the Senate would gladly join 
hands with him, and enter upon the work before them, if he 
would abandon his then present purposes and associations ; but 
that if he continued in his course, denying the right of Congress 
to join in reconstruction, and in deciding upon the admission of 
Senators and Congressmen from the rebel States, the contest 
would go on, and he would be destroyed. 

Such a conversation was held with Mr. Seward, with a view 
of influencing the President. It was prolonged, and went over 
the whole difference. He was full of faith that the President 
would win, and said, in substance : " I know that the scheme 
contemplated by Congress is based upon the principles and 
reason of the case ; but so much cannot be done at once. The 
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President will not, and cannot, go these lengths, and, in the 
conflict now prevailing between Congress and the President, will 
win." Then he went on with a dreamy exposition, in which he 
said : " Congress stands for the reasons and arguments in this 
case. The President stands for the nation before the people. 
He symbolizes, as the flag does, the national power. The flag 
is bunting, merely, but what it stands for is the whole aggregate 
sentiment, power, and unity of the people. In a contest with 
the issue thus made, the President will win." What I urged 
may be found in the words addressed to the President in the 
interview with him. He (Mr. Seward) rose and said, "This is 
a good talk," repeating more than once. 

In process of time. Congress passed the great amendments to 
the Constitution. The Legislatures of the rebel States, chosen 
in pursuance of Acts of Congress, adopted those amendments 
by the needed majorities ; but Mr. Seward, the Secretary of 
State, whose duty it was to certify their acceptance, refused to 
do so. This, of all the acts of William H. Seward, was the 
most graceless one. His opposition, how^ever, at that time, was 
impotent, and vain. It was like the statement of his chief, 
so often made in his insolent messages to Congress, that, as 
under the Constitution of the United States, each State was 
entitled to two Senators, and the people to representation in the 
House of Representatives, therefore each House w^as bound to 
admit the Senators and Representatives, chosen under the 
Johnson conspiracy, to give the rebel States immediate political 
power. 

They were both taught better, and safer statesmanship, for 
the nation. 

We cannot better show how before the people this, the great- 
est contest in the history of the Republic, went on, than by 
giving a brief extract from the able article of Andrew D. 
White, late minister to Berlin, on civil service, in the February 
number of the North American Review. You will all remember 
the pilgrimage made by Andrew Johnson, which became known 
as " swinging round the circle," accompanied by Mr. Seward. 
They had gone forth to symbolize, as the flag does, the senti- 
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ment and power of the nation, and to teach the people, or to 
receive their plaudits. 

Mr. "White says, page 117 : "of all the melancholy sights the 
writer ever witnessed in political life, the saddest was the arrival 
of the great Secretary at Albany, with President Johnson in his 
train, when he discovered the State, once so devoted, had 
become indifferent, and even hostile — that his own old State 
stood listlessly, while its legislature recognized the presence of 
other State servants, but contemptuously refused to recognize 
him." 

Prof. White takes this terrible rebuff as proof that the dis- 
pensing of patronage five years added no strength to him. 
The Professor puts by the force of the lesson. He is right in 
saying that there is no 'strength in patronage ; but this reception 
of Johnson and Seward everywhere was from the scandalous 
exhibit of violated faith by them in the face of a public con- 
science, the ever reliable source of a people's power. 

The sacrifices of the War were yet fresh in the public mind. 
The millions of human creatures, yet neither slave nor free, 
waited ; but, while they waited, were cruelly butchered on the 
threshhold of their freedom; and, for this cruelty, and for all 
this wrong, the President, and his Secretary of State, were held 
responsible. Lincoln had been brutally taken away ; his work, 
the work the people had entrusted to him, had fallen upon his 
successor. That successor had proven himself faithless, and 
the Secretary of State, of Lincoln, — the author of the 'irre- 
pressible conflict" continued in office to undo the work of his 
own life, — a mere adjunct to Andrew Johnson. 

Is it any wonder the people turned their backs upon him? 
Where now was the sentiment that revered a President who, 
like the flag, symbolized the national power? Nay I there was 
none of it. The conscience of the people stood triumphant; 
and the flag, represented by the President and Secretary as 
they iswung round the circle, was bunting, and no more I 

Congress provided military governments for the rebel States, 
and went on with the great series of measures, which, combined, 
are known as those of reconstruction. 
3 
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When Andrew Johnson put himself in the way, Congress tied 
his hands, until, finally, he issued his order removing Stanton, 
the Secretary of War. The law forbade this removal, without 
the consent of the Senate, but Johnson determined to challenge 
the law. Pre-existing laws authorized the President to fill 
vacancies temporarily, or pro-tempore, when the vacancies 
occurred in the usual course ; but the President could not legally 
create a vacancy, even if he had the power to remove, which 
he had not in this case, without the consent of the Senate, and 
fill it pro-tempore while the Senate was in session. 

It was a constitutional prerogative of the Senate to pass upon 
appointments to office, and the President had no legal power to 
evade it. Accompanying the order to remove Stanton was one 
designating Lorenzo Thomas, an obsolete military functionary, 
to perform the duties of Secretary of War pro-tempore. If 
the President might do this as to one department, he might do it 
as to all, and thus possessing himself of the Army and Navy, 
"the purse and the sword, make himself dictator." 

There were not wanting bad advisers of Andrew Johnson, 
who urged the forcible expulsion of Mr. Stanton, from the War 
Department, on his refusal to obey his behest and order. But 
to have done this, would be to precipitate an inevitable conflict 
of force, from which the President shrank, when the issue came. 
Whoever had drawn upon their imagination, to the extent 
that Edwin M. Stanton would give up the War Office to 
Lorenzo Thomas, had opportunity to correct that judgment. 
Thomas demanded the office. Mr. Stanton refused to vacate. 
Thomas produced a bottle of whiskey, — a well known Demo- 
cratic elixir, which he said was good, and Mr. Stanton shared 
some of the beverage with him, agreeing as to the quality. 
The old Secretary of War^ one of the grandest men of any 
period of the world's history, remained in the War Office, and 
Lorenzo Thomas put himself outside of it. For some days 
there were mutterings and threats, as to the War Department, 
and on the evening of February 21, 1868, the report came to 
the Senate chamber that Mr. Stanton had vacated the War 
Office, and that Thomas was issuing orders there. It created a 
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temporary excitement in the chamber, and, on an informal 
consultation, I was requested to address a note to Mr. Stanton 
for Senators, which was done instantly, and sent by a messenger, 
who had horse saddled, and in waiting at the door. The follow- 
ing was the note thus authorized, and sent to the Secretary of 
War : 

United States Senate Chamber, 

Washington, February 2ist, 1868. 

Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 

Sir ; — The Senate is in Executive session, and its members 
want to know what the status of the War Office is. 

An evei|ing paper says that " Mr. Stanton has left the War 
Office, and General Thomas is issuing orders." 

What are the facts? We desire to know. 

Truly, JOHN CONNESS. 

This is the reply, in the autograph of the head of the War 
Department : 

War Department, 6 p. m., 1868. 

Mr. Stanton is in possession of the War Office, and intends 
to remain there, unless expelled by force. Lorenzo Thomas is 
not issuing orders, as Secretary of War, to my knowledge. 

E. M. STANTON, 
February 21, 1868, Secretary of War. 

6 o'clock, p. M. 

A curious episode, and showing how the early bird gets the 
worm, was that, on the subsequent day, in a Boston evening 
paper, appeared what has been called the " stick " dispatch sent 
to Mr. Stanton by the Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. Sumner. 
Perhaps the original of that dispatch can be produced? The 
messenger brought back the note sent by the Senate, in informal 
conference, with the Secretary's indorsement on it. At the 
same time, he sent by the hand of Hon. John Covode, of Penn- 
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sylvania, who was with him at the time, this autograph letter, 
lest that sent by messenger should fail : 

War Department, 
Washington City, February 21, 1868. 
6 p. M. 
Hon. John Conness : 

I am at the War Department, and mean to continue in posses- 
sion until expelled by force. Lorenzo Thomas is not, so far as 
I know, issuing any orders as Secretary of War. 

Yours truly, 

E. M. STANTON, 

Secretary of War. 

Those are precious documents, relating to a most interesting 
and critical period, and that they may be open to public use and 
inspection, I will at some time deposit them with some public 
society for preservation. 

The impeachment of the President followed this act, and had it 
not been sadly mismanaged would probably have resulted in his 
conviction and expulsion from office. The President had com- 
mitted one open, palpable, glaring offence against the laws, and 
with evident purpose of evil intent, but the lawyers accused him 
of so many, and so diluted their many charges that scarcely 
one was well stated, nor contained the gravamen of the offence. 

It was, perhaps, well they did so, and that he escaped convic- 
tion. In a government like ours, where political and party dif- 
ferences will often take such malignant spirit into discussion, it 
is a dangerous expedient to resort to impeachment, and make it 
the habit of the people. In many of the Southern States, after 
the Johnson trial. Governors were impeached and expelled from 
office, upon illegal and frivolous pretexts. 

There were doubtless in the Senate, when Andrew Johnson 
was tried, members of the majority who did 'not believe him 
guilty ; but there were Senators there, of that majority, who 
would never give a vote which should make Ben Wade Presi- 
dent. Wade was then President, fro tcmfore^ of the Senate, 
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and would have become the President if Johnson had been con- 
victed ; but the course of debate, and the sharp personal antago- 
nisms existing there at the time, I think had more to do with 
the acquittal of Johnson than the alleged corruption of Senators 
then, or distinguished counsel in the defence. 

It is difficult, however, to leave the name of Ben Wade with- 
out paying the tribute of my respect and affection to his memory. 
He was strong, noble, tender, true, and courageous in the 
highest sense. His instincts were born of justice, and he knew 
it without reasoning, as a sentiment and passion. He was 
a lion of the tribe of Judah indeed, and this country owes him a 
deep debt. 

Thus I attempt not to write history, but to carry you through 
some important events, not long past, andyet passing away, so 
that exact truth as to them is not so easily attained even now. 

You will remember that,, after the death of Mr. Seward, 
Charles Francis Adams, the elder, pronounced an eulogy on the 
great statesman. In that able paper, he undertook to give the 
leadership of the administration of Lincoln to Mr. Seward, and 
palpably the first place to the subject of his praise. 

IBut he went further, and reviewing the whole contest then 
won, he ascribed to diplomacy the merit of having saved the 
Union ! 

This, perhaps, was not to be wondered at, for it was in that field 
that he, Mr. Adams, had been engaged during the conflict, and 
I will say here, that in it he bore able and conspicuous part. 
We know how important his services in London were, in avert- 
ing the outpouring of numberless rebel cruisers upon our 
already devastated commerce, and in influencing British 
opinion in holding back England from the proposed interven- 
tion, by England and France, in our affairs. 

But it was a great mistake in giving praise to Seward to 
belittle Lincoln. The people had made the one the chief, the 
other his assistant. This relation of the two was right. With- 
out running a parallel between the two as to all their abilities, 
it is enough to say that, what many knew before the Chicago 
<^onvention which chose Lincoln over Seward for the first place, 
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and what every one knows now, Lincoln was the adhering 
character of the two. Seward expounded, but was ever ready 
for compromise, and at the first blush of the war was ready to 
compromise away all that he had advocated in his life ; while 
Lincoln was so remarkable for his adherence that he was never 
prepared to yield any more than could be forced from him, for 
he had the internal conviction strong, that right was right, and 
wrong was wrong. 

At this place comes in a travesty, brought into the most 
serious part of our history. 

Mr. Adams, in claiming the first place for his principal in 
diplomacy Mr. Seward, offended Gideon Welles, who was 
Secretary of the Navy. Mr. Welles knew better, and has 
proved in books we all have read, that Mr. Lincoln was greater 
than Mr. Seward, and he, Mr. Welles, greater than either. 
That in fact he, Mr. Welles, was the father of the great policies 
of Lincoln's administration. I have read his proofs with peculiar 
interest. And to show how correct he was in the estimation of 
his chief, I will tell you a story. 

During the war, and upoji the issuance of large amounts of 
paper money, the importance of a gold basis, to some extent, 
will be easily understood. We had happily preserved the 
loyalty of the great gold-producing State, California, intact. 
Like the leadership of Lincoln's administration, there have been 
many claimants for the saviourship of California. It is enough 
here to say that it was intact. 

Every month's product of the mines, amounting to millions, 
and these millions were carried by the steamers from San 
Francisco to Panama. Convo37s for the treasure-ships were 
often furnished on the Atiantic side, but there was no protection 
for the Pacific ships, and they were at the mercy of anything 
that could carry guns. 

Besides this, war premiums by the underwriters were some- 
thing fearful, and even the City of San Francisco was at the 
option of taking by rebel cruisers. Indeed, at that time, there 
were such being organized in China, for the purpose. 

We had, in the whole Pacific waters, a few sailing vessels, of 
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war, two or three, and about the same number of steamers, of 
the meanest war power. 

The Lancaster was creeping about with a leaky boiler, at 
three or four miles an hour ; the Narragansett was a little fourth 
class sloop, in the worst possible condition. This was the 
exposed state on the Pacific. When, in 1863, I came East as a 
Senator, it was my first duty to point out the need of as imme- 
diate change as could be made in this situation. 

My introduction to members of the Cabinet, and the Presi- 
dent, was all that could be wished for. 

There was no time lost in presenting to Mr. Welles, Secretary 
of the Navy, these facts. He listened, for he was a most 
courteous gentleman, and I left. After a considerable absence 
and return to Washington, I called on the Secretary of the 
Navy, to ascertain what, if anything, had come from my pre- 
sentation of public needs at that Department. Mr. Welles was 
most courteous, as before, but nothing had been done, nor in- 
deed thought of, so far as could be ascertained. Letting other 
months go by, I called again, to find exactly my former experi- 
ence. I went to see the President, and said like this : I do not 
come, Mr. President, to complain of the Head of one of your 
Departments ; but there is one with whom I cannot do any 
business. It is the Secretary of the Navy. I then went on to 
give him the situation on the Pacific, as it had been given to 
Mr. Welles, and told him of the three several times it had been 
presented, not only without result, but without any evidence 
that I had been heard. Doubting, finally, whether I had a 
material vis a vis^ I threw both hands back of his body, and 
clasped them together, and pulling through, demonstrated what 
was the matter? 

At this, the good President was in the greatest paroxysm of 
laughter, and when relieved from it, made this answer: "well, 
there is a live man in that Department. Do you know Fox ? " 
No, I said, I do not. Well, said he, suppose I give you a note 
to Fox? I thanked him, and took it, and found how right he 
was. "There was a live man in that Department." And this 
brings me to one of the most heroic men of the war. His name 
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is Gustavus V. Fox, Assistant Secretary of the Navy. He is 
yet extant, and I wish he might live a thousand years. 

It was his genius that improvised a great navy, and organized 
it for work. He was one of the men, like Grant, which the 
war developed, and who had scarcely been known before. He 
belonged to a class of men who only look in one direction, and 
that is where their work lies. They are deaf to public applause, 
and are not engaged in the disgusting tricks of how to secure it. 
Possessed, as they must be to be great, of massive force, they 
go right on, hammering away in the direction of their objectives, 
and are sure to be felt. "A constant dropping will wear a 
stone," and so well-directed blows, kept up, will break anything. 
A half-hearted man is a nuisance. An ambitious man, who 
keeps the dexter eye on the main chance, is as bad as the small 
pox in a thickly-settled community, where sanitary laws* are 
neglected. We often hear of a man's right to be ambitious to 
fill high place. There is nothing right about it. A man should 
do with all his might, and let the rest take care of itself. Such 
men were Lincoln, Stanton, and Grant, and Fox. Of course 
these are but specimen cases, .but they are grand ones, whose 
fame will never dim while patriotism wakes the human heart to 
generous feeling. 

To them, and finally, to all who knew what was in the con- 
test, and who stood for it with life and property, are we indebted . 
for the Union of to-day. No single class of men won the 
garlands. They were won by the aggregate courage, virtue, 
intelligence, and patriotism of the whole people, and now we 
have a country worthy of our own love, and which challenges 
the admiration of the world. 
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